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Eyes as an Index of Character. 
By Jessie ALLEN FOWLER. 


The eyes play a very important part secondly, its color; and, thirdly, its ex- 
in the character of the face, and the pression. 
main thing that generally strikes one Large eyes hive always been ad- 
in looking at the eye is: First, its size; mired, e:pecially in women, and may 
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be considered essential to the highest 
order of beauty. But we believe that 
the expression which shines from the 
eyes is even more essential in denoting 
character, for the expression is a dem- 
onstration of the faculties of the mind, 
while the size of the eye (large or 
small), indicates but two characteris- 
tics—i.e., general observation and def- 
inite perception. 
LARGE EYES. 

Eyes that are large indicate a ready 
and great capacity to observe. They 
take in everything in a general way, 
and seldom notice particulars or de- 
tails. They are characteristic of ex- 
treme sensibility and capacity to en- 
joy everything that is presented to 
them on a large scale. 


SMALL EYES. 

Eyes that are small generally attend 
to details, and make a quick survey of 
even the smallest and minutest ar- 
rangement of things, such as a lady’s 
or gentleman’s dress, the furniture in 
a room, the tones of voice, and the 
characteristics of an individual. 
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THE ORGAN OF LANGUAGE, OR SPEECH 
CENTER. 


It is this organ or center that was 
localized by Dr. Gall in the third fron- 
tal convolution —in the posterior and 
transverse part of the orbital plate, 
pressing the latter, and with it the 
eyes more or less forward or outward, 
which localization was afterwards sub- 
jected to further proof by Dr. Bouil- 
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laud, of France, as early in the cen- 
tury as 1825, who brought forward 
further pathological light upon the 
subject. It was, however, the illus- 
trious Dr. Broca, of Paris, in 1861, 
who considered the proof sufficiently 
clear to establish a speech center in 
the lower left frontal convolution, 
and universal recognition was then 
given to it. He thus demonstrated 
that one faculty of the mind could be 
lost almost independently of any other 
cerebral disturbance. 

Dr. Ferrier, among. other anato- 
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mists, recognized the location of this 
center as stated above, and said that 
“inability to speak is not due to paraly- 
sis of the muscles of articulation, for 
these are set in motion and employed 
for the purpose of mastication and 
deglutition by the aphasic individual, 
and it is only when the centers of 
speech are destroyed on both sides 
that total inability to speak is the re- 
sult.” 

It is, then, a scientific fact that a 
large development of the organ of 
Language in the brain pushes the eye 
outward and downward, giving it full- 
ness, prominence, or anterior projec- 
tion. Persons with this characteristic 
generally have a large command of 
words, and are ready speakers and 
writers. They are copious in the use 
of language,—are keen observers and 
readily receive impressions of what- 
ever is going on around them. 

Deep-seated eyes see everything in 
particular, and are accurate, definite, 
and ready to receive deep impressions. 

WIDTH OF THE EYES. 

It is well to observe the width of 
the eyes as another indication of char- 
acter, as the width gives form to the 
eye, and eyelids that are widely ex- 
panded, so as to give a round fcrm to 
the eye, like those of some of the do- 
mestic animals, such as the cat, or the 
horse, deer, hare, squirrel, bat and 
owl, indicate ability to see much, and 
mentally to readily receive impres- 
sions from ideas presented to the 
mind. But where the eyes are very 
large, the impressions are often apt to 
be vague and uncertain, leading some- 
times to mysticism and day-dreams. 

NARROW EYES. 

Eyes that are narrow, as seen in 
the hog, rhinocerous and sloth, do 
not see much in general, but have 
a clear and definite insight into what 
they see. We have observed that eye- 
lids which close in around the eye and 
partially cover over this organ, do not 
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denote so much impressibility of char- 
acter, but a clearer insight, more 
steadiness and permanence of action. 
Where the eye is nearly covered by 
the lid, in a half sleepy way, we have 
an indication of suspicion and desire 
for close scrutiny. As a rule, the 
round-eyed persons see much, and 
think but little, while the narrow-eyed 
persons see less, but think more, and 
feel more intensely. 

The large eye is generally liberal- 
minded, and deals in broad sympathies 
for humanity; while small eyes are 
seldom destitute of penetration and 
artificial simulation, and sometimes 
cunning and deception. 

Eyes which run almost parallel with 
the profile of the nose, without stand- 
ing forward from the level of the head 
when seen in profile, denote a weak 
organization and feeble powers of 
mind. 

When lines run out from the side 
of the eye they indicate that the per- 
son is cheerful, hopeful, buoyant and 
optimistic. 

Eyes with long, sharp corners that 
do not turn downward, with thick- 
skinned eyelids, which appear to cov- 
er half the pupil, are generally san- 
guine and indicative of genius. 

Eyes that are large, open and clear- 
ly transparent, and which sparkle with 
rapid motion under sharply delineated 
eyelids, generally denote excellent 
qualities, quick discernment, elegance 
and taste. 

Eyes with weak, small eyebrows, 
with little hair and very long concave 
eyelashes, denote partly a feeble con- 
stitution of body, and a tendency to 
phlegmatic and melancholic weakness 
of mind. 

Eyes that are not round, nor entire- 
ly open, nor deep-sunken, nor far- 
projecting, nor possessing obtuse cor- 
ners, are generally characterized for 
their tranquility, their mildly penetrat- 
ing glance and their calm reserve. 
Such eyes hear and see together ; they 
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enjoy what they see, and color the 
object of their devotion according to 
the conception of their mental vision. 

Deep-sunken eyes, that are small 
and sharply defined, are generally ac- 
companied by proud, suspicious and 
cold-hearted characters. But large 
deep-sunken eyes indicate penetration, 
devotion to an object and warm heart- 
edness. 


THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON THE EYE. 


No. 9. HON. JOSEPH H. CHOATE. 
No. 10. HON. RICHARD CROKER. 


No. 11. JUDGE ALTON B. PARKER. 
No. 12. WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


In hot climates we have found that 
the eye is dark. For. instance, when 
we have traveled in Australia, where 
the climate has been a hundred de- 
grees at ten o'clock at night, we have 
found that our eyes have darkened 
considerably, and when we have re- 
turned to the colder climates, that they 
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have had a tendency to become lighter 
in shade. 
COLOR OF EYES. 

After considering the shape of the 
eye, it is well to examine the color and 
see whether the eyes are blue, brown, 
gray, black, hazel or green. There is 
a saying that “it is all in the eye,” and 
we believe that light and sight are two 
very strong powers, though the blind 
can certainly do wonderful things 
without either sight or light. 

THE BLUE EYE. 

The large light blue eye expresses 
the peace that throws a calm over all 
ruffled circumstances in life; there is 
also the sad blue eye that thrills the 
heart with a single glance, and the 
well opened blue eye that flashes upon 
you with a glorious light. Blue-eyed 
persons are full of soul, are truthful, 
affectionate, confiding, fond of change, 
and are progressive. The poets have 
praised blue eyes more perhaps than 
any other color. Lavater has said 
that “eyes that are very large, and at 
the same time extremely blue and al- 
most transparent when seen in profile, 
denote mental capacity; also a char- 
acter of extreme sensitiveness.” An 
Italian writer characterizes them as 
possessed of witchery. They have a 
soft expression, and being the color 
of the sky, they seem capable of lov- 
ing in an ecstatic and heavenly or 
angelic way. 

THE BROWN EYE. 

Brown eyes have a softness and a 
beauty peculiarly their own. Mrs. 
Browning wrote the following coup- 
let of this color of eye: 

“Thy brown eyes have a look like 
birds 
Flying straightway to the light.” 

Some are eager, quick and merry, 
and denote the faculties of Benevo- 
lence, Mirthfulness and Destructive- 
ness. They generally go with light 
hair and fair complexion, but there 
are exceptions to this rule where the 
temperament is of a Motive character 
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and the stature of the individual is tall 
and the limbs strong. Their glances 
are frank, and differ from the calmer 
eye of the blue or hazel. Others have 
an abundance of auburn light or a 
reddish glow in them, especially where 
the hair matches them. The dark 
brown eyes often accompany the dark 
brown hair, and the dark complexion. 
The light brown eye generally accom- 
panies the light complexion, the gen- 
tle expression, the dainty form, and 
the gracious, womanly heart. Gentle- 
men who possess this kind of eye gen- 
erally take after their mother, and 
such persons have considerable of the 
Vital Temperament. 
THE GRAY EYE. 

The gray-eyed persons are generally 
philosophical, literary, resolute, and 
desirous of notoriety. There are many 
varieties of gray eyes; some are sharp, 
shrewd and spiteful, and we have 
known even a wild gray eye. The 


dark, sleepy, almond-shaped gray eye, 
with long lashes, goes with the rarest 


face on earth. In the gray eye is seen 
the clear reasoning intellect. It looks 
quietly into your face, and views you 
dispassionately, but kindly, and shows 
the kind of love that mellows into 
steady friendship. The owner of this 
eye is conscientious, God-fearing and 
upright. He pities his fellowmen. It 
is the eye of the kind and considerate 
physician, or the conscientious lawyer, 
or the worthy village pastor, or the 
friend as faithful as a human being 
can be. Among women, it has been 
found in Joan of Arc, Florence Night- 
ingale, Grace Darling, and Mary 
Queen of Scots. When the gray eye 
is large in its pupil, and contracts and 
dilates with every word or thought, it 
flashes feeling, and there is mischief, 
sunshine, twilight, and even storms 
that come and go. It is an eye that 
wins and holds one more permanently 
than the blue or brown; there is great 
sincerity behind it, and persons have 
to take the consequences of what they 
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express. The brown eye will plead; 
the blue will love ; the hazel will fasci- 
nate; but the gray will hold onto its 
object with strength and firmness. 


THE HAZEL EYE. 


The hazel eyes are a wonderful com- 
bination of color. They possess a lit- 
tle yellow, blue, brown and gray, and 
it is easy to see on this account that 
various influences float through the 


. ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
. EX-SECRETARY SHAW. 

No. 15. MADAME VON KLENNER. 
No. 16. A. T.. NEW YORK. 


mind of the possessor of this eye and 
cause the person to be excitable, clear- 
headed, sharp-minded, quick-tempered, 
impatient, quite shrewd and fond of 
social life. The dark hazel is more 
stable than the one with the light 
shade. 


No. 
No. 


THE BLACK EYE. 


There are four kinds of black eyes 
which present themselves: first, the 
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small, brilliant, hard black eye; sec- 
ond, the glowing, cavernous, dark 
black eye, hot with a smouldering fire ; 
third, the soft, swimming, sleepy black 
eye; and fourth, the well-set, large 
and finely shaped black eye, “as sol- 
emn as the hush of midnight, still as 
the mountain lake, yet full of passion, 
thought, intellect and feeling that rise 
in a storm till the quiet surface glows 


17. HON. WM. E. GLADSTONE. 
. 18 BISHOP POTTER. 
No. 19. WILSON McDONALD. 
No. 20. ADMIRAL DEWEY. 


again.” It is an eye that speaks so 
distinctly what it means that words 
are unnecessary, as the black eye has 
a language of its own. It is said that 
it never smiles, but knows the warmth 
of tears; that it goes straight to the 
heart with a single glance, but does 
not intoxicate like the blue, and does 
not wait, like the gray, for its answer. 
It is a passionate eye, and often ac- 
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companies those who are erratic and 
unbalanced in mind, and it is liable to 
go to extremes. The black eye is 
found in hot climates, and the latter 
may help to increase the excitability of 
the person. 


THE GREEN EYE, 


We find that many handsome eyes 
are green, though some people doubt 
the possibility of the human orb to 
take on this color. I have seen some 
eyes that have resembled those of cats, 
and certainly they have looked very 
beautiful. Some are large, dreamy 
and pensive, possessing at times a dark 
shade of green; at others, a light 
shade that combines the light gray, or 
light blue, which give them a lustre 
about which poets have written. It is 
said that they are not so zsthetic as 
the blue, nor so dangerous as the black, 
nor so affectionate as the brown, nor 
so calm as the gray, nor so versatile 
as the hazel; but they betoken talent 
and genius. There is a good deal of 
soul, wit, and love expressed in the 
green eye; in fact, it is the eye that 
generally accompanies a person who 
possesses a keen imagination, and 
therefore is fourd in writers, poets, 
artists and musicians, rather than in 
doctors, lawyers, or business men. One 
writer has said, in describing the dif- 
ferent colors of eyes, that “the black 
eye indicates that impulse is in the 
ascendency, the blue shows sentiment 
on the throne, the gray signifies con- 
trol, the hazel indicates versatility, and 
the green indicates rare genius.” The 
green eyes denote courage, energy and 
pride. Occasionally they accompany 
a jealous revengeful ‘disposition. 


EYEBROWS. 

As the eyebrows are so closely con- 
nected with the eyes, we believe that 
a word with regard to them will be 
appropriate in connection with this 
subject, as much character is indicated 
by the shape or outline of the eye- 
brow. The form of the eyebrow may 
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show itself by being thick or thin, fine 
or coarse, smooth or bushy, arched or 
straight, regular or irregular, and ac- 
companied by a fine quality or a poor 
one. 

With abundant hair on the head, we 
generally find strong eyebrows, which 
indicate a full development of the Mo- 
tive Temperament. Sometimes the 
color is light, but generally it is dark 
and strong. When they are bushy, 
coarse and irregular, we expect to 
find great energy in the character; 
while the fine, delicate eyebrows are 
indicative of a fine-grained organiza- 
tion, and generally accompany an ac- 
tive, nervous, susceptible, sensitive 
nature. When the eyebrows are 
straight, the character that accompa- 
nies them is generally businesslike, 
and possesses sternness and masculin- 
ity. When they are arched, they show 
artistic taste, delicacy and refinement, 
and are feminine in character. Dis- 
cernment is seen in low, projecting 
eyebrows, but there is less inclination 
to reason, reflect, or philosophise. The 
drooping of the outer angle of the 
eyebrow shows an inclination to run 
a hobby, or to think consecutively on 
some special subject. This develop- 
ment often shows itself in a reformer, 
or one who has had to concentrate his 
mind on a definite subject, as in the 
case of Fulton, Stevenson, Ibsen, Mar- 
tin Luther, Cromwell, Nelson Sizer 
and L. N. Fowler. On the contrary, 
eyebrows that are elevated show keen 
interest in what is going on, but not 
much concentration or penetration of 
mind. A person with this type of eye- 
brow is not known for deep thought 
or great discernment. A person ad- 
dicted to frowning shows the desire to 
domineer and use authority, and per- 
sons in command of a regiment of sol- 
diers, or at the head of any arduous 
work, generally show a contraction 
of the eyebrows, which contraction 
forms certain wrinkles in the brow 
which we will mention elsewhere. 
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When the center of the ridge of the 
eyebrow is dented inward, the person 
is generally found to possess the fac- 
ulty of resistance and revenge. If the 
eyebrows are greatly elevated, there is 
an absence of much reflection or sus- 
tained thought. Some characters can 


be defined by the even or straight hairs 
of the eyebrow, which show a re- 
markably calm and placid temper. But, 


No. 21. EDWARD H. BOYER 
No. LORD ROBERTS. 

No. 23.5 HORACE MANN. 

No. 24. DR. EGBERT GUERNSEY 


on the contrary, when they are bushy, 
and stand out in all directions, as was 
the case in the Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes, of London, we may expect 
to find strength of will, a strong spirit 
of resistance, energy of character, and 
in some persons a quick temper. When 
there is a large space between the eye- 
brow and the eye at the outer corner, 
it denotes a love of pleasure and en- 
joyment. It will evidently be large >+r 
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well defined in those who like to go 
boating, skating, motoring, or who are 
fond of theatres and entertainments of 
all kinds. 

The eye is the mirror of the mind; 
it tells much without saying a word, 
and often reveals more truth than the 
tongue; it is a guide to action. It 
powerfully stimulates thoughts, feel- 
ings and imagination in one another, 
for it is an expression of the character 
behind it. It has a language of its 
own, and saves much talking. The 
eye is the greatest photographic estab- 


No. 25. HON. SETH LOW. 
No. 2. HOMER DAVENPORT. 
No. 27. ALBERT F. 


No. 28. TRUEMAN FLOYD. 


lishment in the world; no other has 
such wonderful mechanism or such 
delicate and powerful apparatus as the 
eye. We have only to open our eyes 
and an impression is immediately 
made; a durable likeness is taken as 
quick as a flash of lightning. 
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full eye. Such a person can accumu- 
late knowledge by seeing, has capacity 
to retain knowledge thus gained, and 
is inclined to enjoy social pleasures. 
A person of this kind makes a desira- 
ble wife. 

It is unfortunate when the eye has 
two opposite objects before it that 
make it difficult to decide which to 
choose. Sometimes it is a lovable crea- 
ture who is poor, and sometimes the 
riches of another attract the same 
eyes; or, in other words, some get a 
fortune away back in the eye, and a 
young lady in front of it, and think it 
is only the young lady that is lovable, 
but find it was not when the fortune 
vanishes. Some persons are always 
seeing chances to make fortunes, but 
never succeed in doing so; others 
never look for chances, but succeed in 
making a fortune. 

I remember my father once said: 
“We get what we love so near our 
eyes that there is not much room left 
to see anything else. The miser gets 
his money so close to his eyes that he 
cannot see anyone in distress; the 
drunkard gets his glass so close to his 
eyes that he cannot see that his wife 
and children are starving and freez- 
ing; the habitual smoker gets so much 
tobacco smoke in his eyes that he can- 
not see to read the laws of physiology 
correctly ; a purely selfish man sees no 
opportunity to do good or to help his 
neighbor; a vain or proud individual 
sees all the faults of others, but none 
of his own; gamblers and deceivers 
are quick to see their victims, and the 
prodigal sees chances to spend his 
money, but not to lay up for the fu- 
ture.” 


THE EXPRESSION OF EYES IN 
KNOWN PEOPLE. 

No. 1. “Fighting Bob” Evans. His 

are large, clear, penetrating eyes, and 

show courage, quick decision, wonder- 

ful perception, resourcefulness and in- 


WELL 


A good entertainer has a large anctuitional power. 
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No. 2. Miss Elsie Janis. Her eyes 
are a type in themselves. They show 
studied power, tact, diplomacy, re- 
serve and keen penetration. 

No. 3. The Countess Szechenyi. 
Her eyes indicate originality of char- 
acter, and express an independent 
spirit and resolution of mind, a char- 
acter not easily turned from its origi- 
nal purpose. 

No. 4. (A) This eye is open and 
frank, yet the droop of the eyelid man- 
ifests an inclination to follow a hobby, 
and the tendency of mind to bend to 
one object for a considerable length of 
time. The fulness under the eye in- 
dicates large Language. (B) shows 
a very different outline of eyebrow. It 
is indented in the center, which shows 
the tendency to have revenge, and to 
show over sensitiveness concerning 
slights that the individual imagines 
(C) shows an eye full of soul, wealth 
of affection, and sincerity and trust. 

No. 5. This eye indicates large Lan- 
guage. 

No. 6. This eye indicates a pleasure 
loving individual, as the eyebrow is 
set at a distance from the eye itself. 

No. 7. This eye indicates energy 
through the development of the eye- 
brow, which is full and shaggy. 

No. 8. This eye indicates stupidity 
or lack of expression. : 

No. 9. Hon. Joseph H. Choate. 
These eyes are the result of experi- 
ence. They show excellent observing 
powers, ready wit, and capacity to 
gather knowledge and take in a situa- 
tion at once. 

No. 10. Hon. Richard Croker. 
Shrewdness, businesslike capacity, and 
appreciation for “the almighty dollar” 
are characteristics that are shown in 
these eyes. 

No. 11. Judge Alton B. Parker. His 
eyes indicate truthfulness and a desire 
to look a thing squarely in the face. 
They will hear both sides of a story 
before making a decision. 

No. 12. William J. Bryan. The 
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depth and light which are seen in his 
eyes indicate eloquence, power of ex- 
pression and versatility of mind. 

No. 13. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
Her eyes show a large development of 
Language. They are eloquent, and 
belong to a copious speaker. They are 
quick to notice details. 

No. 14. Ex-Secretary Shaw. He has 
strong and penetrating eyes, while his 


No. 29. BEETHOVEN. 
No. 30. JOSEF LHEVINNE. 
No. 31. RUBINSTEIN. 
No. 32. PADEREWSKI. 


eyebrows show concentration on the 
outer angle of the brow. 

No. 15. Madame von Klenner. She 
possesses eyes which see everything on 
a large scale, and accompany a strong 
ambitious mind. 

No. 16. A. T., New York. His eyes 
indicate loving docility, obedience, rev- 
erence and affection. 
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No. 17. Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone. 
Is an example of deep-set eyes which 
indicate a penetrating, far-sighted 
character and concentration of mind. 

No. 18. Bishop Potter’s eyes show 
cool deliberation, self-control, reserve 
and dignity. 

No. 19. Mr. Wilson McDonald. 
Large Language is a noticeable fea- 
ture of this pair of eyes. They are 
keen, bright and intelligent, but age 
has somewhat closed them, and expe- 
rience has deepened and _ intensified 
their gaze. 


No. 33. EDNA MAY. 
No. 34. RUBY L. 
No. 35. FRANK PALEN. 


No. 36. INSPIRAL1IUNAL EYES. 


No. 20. Admiral Dewey. His eyes 
show cool determination, deliberate- 
ness, personal courage and dogged de- 
termination of mind. 

No. 21. Edward H. Boyer. The eyes 
of this gentleman indicate a penetra- 
tion far beyond the average. Nothing 
escapes him. He is solid for the truth, 
and detests any underhand work. 
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No. 22. Lord Roberts. His eyes 
show coolness in time of danger, cour- 
age in overcoming impediments, and 
hopefulness of mind. 

No. 23. The eyes of Horace Mann 
indicate thoughtfulness, serenity oi 
purpose, deep reflection and self-for 
getfulness. 

No. 24. Dr. Egber* Guernsey’s eyes 
indicate kindness, generosity, hospi 
tality, a philanthropic spirit and an in 
tuitive mind. 

No. 25. Hon. Seth Low. His eyes 
are lifted upward, and nave a hopeful 
ness in them which we do not gener 
ally see in ordinary eyes. They show 
keen perception, method and system. 

No. 26. Homer Davenport. His eyes 
show scrutiny, and indicate that they 
have been trained to observe. The 
slant of the left eye strongly indicates 
that he makes a hobby of looking into 
a subject closely, and watches for de 
tails. 

No. 27. Albert F., New York. <A 
bright, intelligent look emanates from 
these eyes, and the character of this 
child is about as perfect as is seen in 
one of his age. 

No. 28. Trueman Fioyd. Has lov- 
ing, upturned, trustful eyes, and the 
eyebrows show a lack of concentration 
which is a condition of mind natural to 
a child. 

No. 29. Beethoven. His eyes show 
that they accompany a large soul, 
combined with purity of thought, 
largeness of conception, and penetra- 
tion of mind. 

No. 30. Josef Lhevinne. The dream- 
iness of an artist, musician, or in- 
ventor is here depicted. These eyes 
wake up under inspiration, but it takes 
considerable to rouse them. 

No. 31. Rubinstein. His eyes indi- 
cate watchfulness and reserve of mind. 
The outer slant of the eyebrow indi- 
cates a concentration of thought on a 
hobby or study. They are platonic 
rather than impulsive. 
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No. 32. Paderewski. His eyes show 
genius and originality. There is 
sathos, but not the depth of conception 
that is shown by Beethoven. They are 
keen, critical, observing eyes. 

No. 33. Edna May. Her eyes show 
exceptional sadness, genius, penetra- 
tion, intuition and artistic expression. 

No. 34. Ruby L. possesses roguish, 
laughing, mischievous eyes, which, 
with the elevation of the eyebrow on 
ihe outer corner, show the pleasure- 
!ving disposition. 

No. 35. Frank Palen. This is a good 
cxample of baby eyes, showing curi- 

sity, and infantile intelligence. 

No. 36. Inspirational eyes. These 
cves show prayerfulness, spirituality 
ud wonder. They are the upturned 
eves, which you rarely see. 

No. 37. “Mark Twain.” Keen crit- 
icism is expressed in his eyes, and a 
large development of Language which 
should give fluency in writing and 
speaking. 

No. 38. Wm. T. Stead. The pos- 
sessor of these eyes shows penetration 
of mind. The eyebrows are strongly 
contracted in the center, and indicate 
command, control, authority and su- 
perintendency over work of an im- 
portant kind. 

No. 39. Tolstoy. His eyes are 
large, open and truthful. There is no 
deception lurking in them. The eye- 


The Brain 


The brain usually stops growing at 
about fifty, and from sixty to seventy 
it is more likely to decrease. It has 
been related by Canon MacColl that 
Mr. Gladstone’s head was constantly 
outgrowing his hats. As late as the 
Midlothian campaign, when he was 
nearly seventy, he was obliged to have 
his head remeasured for this reason. 
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brows are bushy, and show energy and 
force of character. 

No. 40. Prof. Chas.A. Blanchard. He 
has the eyes of a public-spirited man. 
They are full of humor, and the lines 
at the outer corner indicate buoyancy 
and optimism. 


ie 
MARK TWAIN. 
No. 38. WM. T. STEAD. 
No. 39. TOLSTOY. 
No. 40. PROF. CHAS. A. BLANCHARD. 


No. kL 2 


After Fifty. 


Canon MacColl’s conclusion that this 
continual growth of brain contributed 
to Mr. Gladstone’s perennial youth ful- 
ness appears not. unwarranted.—Lon- 
don Spectator. 

The above proves the fact we have 
often cited, that the healthy brain does 
not stop growing at twenty-five, fifty 
or sixty. 
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Biophilism. 


By Cuartes Josian Apams, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF THE BUREAU OF BIOPHILISM. 


CAN THE LOWER ANIMAL HAVE AN IDEA? 


That which awakens the individual 
is sensation. What keeps him awake 
and develops him? Perceptions, ideas 
and their combinations. What is the 
difference between a sensation and a 
perception? Sensation calls attention 
to something. That something is seen, 
sensed, . perceived. The individual 
knows it, more or less perfectly. That 
is a perception. A perception may 
reach the individual through any one 
of the doors of the body, as I have 
called the organs of the senses. But 
it may, also, come in through one or 
another of the other doors. To drop 
the figure, a thing perceived, or a per- 
cept, is not something simple. It is 
complex. It is composed of many 
elements. It is an integration. At- 
tention may be called to it by any one 
of its integrant parts. Take the ket- 
tle on the stove. It is singing. I look 
towards it. I see its shape, and that 
its color is a mottled green. I touch 
it. It is smooth. I jerk the hand 
away ; the thing, the percept, the ket- 
tle, is also hot. And I could not have 
approached it had I not seen where it 
was. Before moving towards it, I saw 
where it was, in relation to me. I may 
have, also, seen where it was in rela- 
tion to things other than myself. I 
saw how far it was from me, before 
or behind, to the right or to the left. 
This opens up the questions of the 
perceptions of space and of the posi- 
tions of things in space. But with 
them we have not to do in this article. 

It will be seen that perceiving is a 
complex matter. And is it more com- 
plex in the case of the man than it is 
in the case of the lower animal? But 
does the lower animal perceive, just 


as man does? How else than through 
the same processes can a dog come 
to know the ball which he retrieves, or 
anything else? Some days ago I heard 
a gentleman, a stranger to me—it was 
in a café—boasting that he never lost 
a glove, permanently, because his dog, 
who was ever at his heel, if it were 
dropped, would pick it up, overtake 
him, and return it, proudly. That dog 
certainly has the power of perception. 
In his action other powers are in- 
volved, mentioning which would not 
be in place at this point. The hunter 
does not need that his attention be 
called to the fact that the dog has 
keener power of perception than he. 
That the bird, the dog, the cat, the 
horse and the rest of our lower breth- 
ren, have the ability which we are con- 
sidering there is certainly no one who 
will question. But there are many 
thoroughly known things to which it 
is well, now and again, to call atten- 
tion. 

Another of these is that perception 
—the initial step of the individual’s 
developing through perception and 
idea—depends upon attention. If the 
individual’s attention cannot be drawn, 
if he cannot exercise attention, his 
knowing and his development are im- 
possibilities. So the question of atten- 
tion is, in psychology, of fundamental 
importance. 

But before considering attention, it 
may be well to call attention to the 
idea, or the image, of the percept 
which remains in the mind. Some 
one speaks to me of the kettle of 
which I have spoken in trying to con- 
vey a notion of a percept. “Yes,” I 
reply, “I remember it.” What is an 
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idea? We all know, from personal dow, buzzing at the bloom. And I 


experience, that there aré what wecall 
after images. Look squarely at an un- 
shaded lamp, and, for a moment, after 
you have turned away your eyes, you 
see the flame. In the course of the 
night the clock has been striking. It 
is all but through. What time is it? 
You think that the striking has in- 
formed you. You get out of bed, and 
discover that you were right. You 
have not counted the earlier strokes. 
How have you been aware of them? 
You have remembered them. Their 
images—for so are called the retained 
impressions of things through the 
other senses as well as those through 
the eyes—have remained. There may 
be a developed power of retaining 
sense impressions. Take the cases of 


the tea-taster, the comparative-anato- 
mist, the “smeller” in the perfumery 
manufactory, the selector of colored 
threads in weaving. 

But these persisting images are of 
importance here because they lead up 


to what we call memories. That the 
lower animal has the after-image in 
common with man should seem to be 
evident from the dog’s blinking his 
eyes precisely as a man does after 
looking at the sun. That the lower 
animal has memory-images is proven 
by such a circumstance as the dog’s 
returning to the master the lost glove. 

Attention, to recur to it for a mo- 
ment, may be involuntary, or, to a de- 
gree, voluntary. Anything striking, 
and out of the ordinary, is almost sure 
to take one’s attention. I remember 
that I was one day on the outlook for a 
blue bunting. From a byway, I was 
looking into the tops of cedars scat- 
tered over an old pasture. Beyond one 
of these, and in direct range of my 
opera-glasses, was a dead poplar. On 
a high limb of this alighted, of all 
things, a humming-bird. I would not 
have been surprised to see the exqui- 
site little creature, had I been at home, 
in the honey-suckle vine, at my win- 


should have remembered that it builds 
its nest in just such a place as that in 
which I saw it. But I did not, at the 
moment, think of that. I do not re- 
member that, in all the years of my 
work in the open, in ornithology, any- 
thing has ever taken my attention so 
pronouncedly as did this humming- 
bird under these conditions. And the 
slightest suggestion of it brings a vivid 
picture of it to my mind. This picture 
is one of my most vivid memory-im- 
ages, or ideas. 

The question arises: What is the 
difference between an idea and a per- 
cept? That there is a difference—that 
there are differences—every one 
knows. But what are these differences ? 
In the first place, the percept does not 
represent the idea; the idea represents 
the percept. It is conceivable that one 
might have a percept without having 
an idea. Indeed, there is a constant 
tendency in an idea to fade away. And 
there are those who are constantly per- 
ceiving who seem never to remember. 
This should be true in the case of the 
complete idiot, were there such an un- 
fortunate out of the imagination. But 
it is inconceivable that one should have 
an idea without having had a percept. 
Could I remember the kettle had I 
never seen it? Then the idea is less 
intense and less clear than the percept 
—the thing than the remembrance of 
the thing. And the percept is depend- 
ent upon our whereabouts and our 
movements. I could not have seen the 
humming-bird, as I saw it, had I not 
been where I was; nor could I have 
seen it had I turned the other way, or 
too much to the right or to the left. 
But an idea is independent of the place 
and of the position of the individual to 
whom it arises. Wherever I am, how- 
ever I face, whether I am sitting, 
standing, or lying, I can see the im- 
age of the humming-bird or the kettle. 
Again, the thing perceived takes the 
attention, while the idea is taken by 
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the attention, speaking comparatively. 
In every individual there is more or 
less of the power of attention, while 
in every thing and in every idea there 
is more or less attractiveness, pleasant 
or unpleasant. This attractiveness has 
more instantaneous power in the thing 
because the thing is fixed, while the 
idea has to be recalled. And its clear- 
ness and distinctness depend upon the 
amount and the frequency of the at- 
tention which it receives. The thing 
is a reality. The idea is a representa- 
tion. One may remember a bull com- 
ing at him, head down, bellowing, his 
eyes flaming; but one is not disposed 
to spring out of the way, as he did 
when he was having the experience. 
It is only in dreaming that the normal 
individual ever mistakes an idea for 
z. reality. And is not dreaming an ab- 
wormality? In certain diseases the 
same mistake is made. One of these 
is delirium tremens. Many horrify- 
ing examples might be given. Take a 
pleasant one. The patient, who had 
been on a long spree, was sitting on 
the side of his bed when the doctor 
came in to treat him. 

“Sh-h-h!” he sibilated. 
scare them!” 

“Scare what?” the doctor wanted to 
know. 

“The bluebirds! Don’t you see them 
sitting all along the top of the wall?” 

Again, the percept is fixed; the im- 
age is always changing. While one 
has interest in it, there is no trouble in 
attending to the percept; the image is 
always not only changing, but, also, 
receding, approaching, flitting, if the 
matter may be so expressed. And, 
once more, there are certain muscular 
actions in attending to a percept which 
do not occur in the attending of an 
idea, when one is awake and nervously 
well. One sees a new variety of fruit 
on a stall. In looking at it, purchas- 
ing it, handling it, he is acting very 
differently from the way in which he 
would act were it an idea in his mind. 


“You'll 
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Sut could he have an idea of a new 
thing before it appealed to him 
through one of his senses? That is 
not the question now. Suppose that 
he wanted another of the same fruit. 
This could not be without the image of 
it arising in his mind. Would he be 
disposed to lay hold of that idea and 
bite in it?) These things he would be 
disposed to do when ne was in the 
presence of the real thing. That the 
lower animal attends to things there 
should seem to be no doubt. I spoke 
in a former article of a young pointer 
which was placed in my care for train- 
ing, before I came to see the enormity 
of hunting for the pleasure of hunt- 
ing. I can now see his beauty and the 
grace of his position when he was in- 
dicating the game. Would he have so 
acted with regard to an idea? Does 
the lower animal have ideas ? 

I conclude that another human be- 
ing than myself perceives from his 
giving the signs of perceiving, and 
from his acting in relation to objects 
as though he perceived them. The 
same is true with relation to the lower 
animal. I am approaching a horse 
from the rear. He turns his head and 
eyes in that direction. I am aware 
when he sees me, and of his recogniz- 
ing me as a man, or as the man, say 
his master. And ideation is involved 
in perception. The one without ideas 
could not perceive. Of this I shall 
make more later. It now devolves 
upon me to proceed to say that, as I 
conclude that one has _ perceptions 
from the signs which he gives and 
from his acts, so I infer from certain 
signs, acts, and expressions that he 
has ideas. I see a dog’s tail go be- 
tween his legs, and his ears drop, as 
he cringes and slinks away, at the 
raising of a walking-stick. Must I 
not infer that he has more than the 
perceptions of the one raising the 
stick, the stick, and the stick’s rising? 
Has he not the remembrance of that 
stick, or some other stick, having come 
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down on him at some time or other? 
If the hunter had no idea of a quail, 
would he know at what to shoot when 
quail hunting, there still being men so 
undeveloped as to enjoy shooting their 
fellow creatures. Would his pointer 
or setter be able to indicate the game 
were it void of an idea of a quail? In 
such a case, would it not be as apt to 
indicate a clod? 

Among the many very great ser- 
vices of phrenology to psychology is 
that of making extraspection possible. 
Intraspection is the vice of the psy- 
chologist. In combating a statement 
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of mine in biophilism, a psychologist 
once said what he could not have said 
had he known anything of phrenology. 
That was, that “no individual can 
know what is taking place in the mind 
of another individual.” This may be 
so with regard to secondary things, 
for instance, as to what involves hon- 
esty or dishonesty; but it is not true 
with regard to primary things. From 
results, I may know whether another 
human being, or a lower animal, has a 
percept or an idea as certainly:as I 
may know whether it is a belonging of 
my mind. 


The Psychology of Childhood. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By UNCLE Joe. 


No. 671. Benjamin F. Reinking, 
Osseo, Minn.—This lad must have 
skipped his childhood, for he takes 
old views of subjects, and already 
feels his own importance and looks 
at things in a matured way. 


He has a fine, full, round and high 
forehead, which is fyll of meaning. 
For instance, (1) he should have a 
good memory of historical events, of 
subjects he studies, or recitations he 
wishes to give, and also of lan- 
guages. 


Secondly, he should show analyti- 
cal power, and ability to look into 
things, compare and discriminate be- 
tween one phase of character and an- 
other. 


Thirdly, he should manifest un- 
usual intuitive ability, and this will 
make him an expert, or quick to dis- 
cern the characteristics of people. 


No. 671.—BENJAMIN F, REINKING. 
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In the Public Eye. 


q Rev. Louis B. FIsHEr. 


Much will be expected of Mr. Fish- 
er because of the endowment that 
has been handed down to him, giv- 
ing him an excellent equipment of 
bodily strength and mental vigor. 
Few men equal him in height, for he 
is six feet three inches; nor in size 
of head, for his measures twenty- 
four and a quarter inches in circum- 
ference by fifteen and a half in 
height and fourteen and three-quar- 
ters in length; nor in quality of or- 
ganization, which is of the highest 
degree. 

His mental exchequer is also en- 
hanced by his appreciation for those 
things that are refined, and for his 
high ideals. His boiler is always 
full, and his executive power takes 
him out into the world of endeavor 
in a remarkable way. 

The moment one sees him, that in- 
stant one feels the strong personal- 
ity that he has inherited, for he is a 
man who is the product of more than 
one generation. 

When we had the pleasure of in- 
terviewing Mr. Fisher, we spoke of 
his hold on life and his capacity to 
live to a good old age. He said: 
“My mother’s mother lived to be 
nearly a hundred; my mother’s 
father between eighty and ninety; 
while my father is still living, and 
his mother lived to a reasonable 
age.” 

He has a wonderful union of char- 
acteristics from both father and 
mother, and hence shows more 
strength in the use of his mental 
powers than he otherwise would. 

When we stated that the indica- 


tions went to prove that he came 
from some northern country, he 
said: “I was born in Maine, and can 
trace six or eight generations back, 
on my mother’s side, of people who 


came from England in the May- 
flower.” 


We were not then so surprised to 
find that his height of stature corre- 
sponded with other tall people whom 
we had the pleasure of meeting when 
visiting the State of Maine. 

Having so much energy, he is 
somewhat inclined to be prodigal 
with his strength, and can do two 
days’ work in one, and even do the 
work of half a dozen men without 
realizing how much energy he has 
expended until after his work is 
completed. He becomes so absorbed 
in his work that he forgets himself 
entirely, and his surroundings are 
even obliterated from his mind while 
he is carrying on a line of thought. 


He is not one who needs to bor- 
row ideas, for he is capable of giv- 
ing out much original thought him- 
self, and will be able to liberally sup- 
ply other people with ideas; in fact, 
he will never be able to use, or put 
into practice, all the ideas that come 
into his mind. 

His height of head where the 
moral brain is developed, indicates 
that he lives for the interests of oth- 
ers rather than for his own. His 
sympathies are broad, and they go 
out to all classes of the community ; 
in fact, he cannot live in a narrow 
sphere, or take a narrow ideal for 
his guide. Had he a large fortune 
left to him, he would know what to 
do with it in laying it out for the 
benefit of the community to a good 
account. Had he studied, as a 
younger man, for the medical pro- 
fession, he would have been highly 
successful and had more practice in 
curing the sick and in giving advice 
than he would have known how to 
get through. 
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He will always be in the vanguard 
of progress, and never behind the 
times, for as long as he lives he will 
be public spirited, and will maintain 
his interest in modern and advanced 
ideas. 

By the height of his head, we 
judge that he has strong religious 


= 
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though he may not express an opin- 
ion for that purpose. Hence his in- 
fluence must be widespread, and un- 
consciously he must lead others to 
live a higher and holier life than they 
would without his influence. The 
organ of Veneration has a very 
strong influence on his character, 
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preferences, and he must hold broad 
ethical views of life. His organs of 
Hope and Conscientiousness do not 
allow him to set himself up as a pat- 
tern to others, but he has a mind 
that is influential, and persons take 
note of what he has to say, even al- 


and makes him possess a devotional 
and reverential spirit. 

He is a man who does not cater to 
the rich, or those who have handles 
to their names, but if he wanted to 
secure a certain kind of knowledge, 
he would go to the person who could 
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give it, whether he lived in a cottage, 
log cabin or castle. 

He knows the value of money, but 
the latter does not appeal to him so 
much as a storehouse of knowledge. 
He must show wonderful foresight 
of character, and be able to look 
ahead and predict what is likely to 
take place. 

The grandeur of mountain scen- 
ery and the vast torrent of water 
that comes surging over Niagara 
Falls appeal to his imagination, and 
increase his eloquence as a speaker. 
His mind, therefore, expands on a 
large scale, and is comprehensive 
when attacking a new subject, either 
with pen or voice. 

If he could have stifled his strong 
tendency of mind in a moral and re- 
ligious direction, he could have 
given his attention in a mechanical 
way, and would have invented and 
worked out many new ideas that 
would have combined beauty of 
style and perfection in art with prac- 
tical usefulness and scientific ex- 
pediency. 

He is a man very much after the 
order of Mr. Gladstone in his way of 
systematizing his work. He can tell 
where a thing is and direct others 
to send it to him when away from 
home, even amid a large number of 
papers and personal belongings. 

He possesses an exceptional mem- 
ory for historical events, for people 
in general as well as in particular; 
he should be excellent in judging of 
the characteristics of people, and be 


A Psychological Study 


Since 1838 the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL has stood for the best hints 
on Hygiene, Health Culture, and the 
laws of Life and Health, and from 
time to time it has contained sketches 
of nearly all the famous hygienists and 
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able to appeal to the young, middle 
aged and old with about equal force. 

Pets and animals appeal to him, 
and he likes to have them around 
him; he can adapt himself to new 
changes in life and circumstances by 
carrying his home feelings with him 
wherever he goes; he makes new 
friends, as well as holds on to his 
old ones; and revels jn nature and 
all her objects of beauty. 

Thus he should be capable of hold- 
ing an audience in rapt attention; 
when visiting the sick he is sure to 
benefit them by his words of en- 
couragement, or the shake of his 
hand, for he appeals to the higher 
nature of men and women, and helps 
people to grapple with their diffi- 
culties in life with more common 
sense piety and holier resignation, 
yet strength of purpose, than most 
persons are able to do. 

He is organized, (1) to do literary 
work ; (2) to speak before large au- 
diences; (3) to engage in adminis- 
trative work, as an adjudicator, or 
as Justice of the Peace: and (4) to 
use his higher devotional mind as 
a minister or professor of theology, on 
broad and liberal lines. 

Dr. Fisher was at one time pastor 
of a church in Bridgeport, Conn., 
where he became quite interested in 
the study of Phrenology, and sent 
for a number of books on Phrenol- 
ogy from the firm of Fowler & Wells 
Co. He is now President of Lom- 
bard College, Galesburg, IIl., which 
includes a Theological School. 


of Bernarr MacFadden. 


educationalists in the world. Among 
this number sketches have appeared of 
Horace Mann, Dr. Trall, Dr. Vir- 
chow; and, in modern times, of Dr. 
Charles H. Shepard, Dr. E. P. Miller, 
Dr. F. Wilson Hurd, and many others. 
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LERKNARR MacFALDEN 


Before the public to-day stands an- 
other man who has done a remarkable 
amount of work for physical culture 
during the past few years, and we 
have been asked to give a psychologi- 
cal study of his character for the read- 
ers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL 
and Physical Culturists. : 

This comparatively new worker who 
has sprung his meteorological light 
upon the horizon of this tw entieth cen- 
tury is no other than Bernarr MacFad- 
den. 

His personality is unique. He has 
been endowed by nature, and especially 
through culture, with a remarkable or- 
ganization. Everyone who has read 
his “Physical Culture” is aware of the 
muscular strength of the editor, for 
the diagrams in nude style of his mus- 


cular power have been displayed from 
month to month, which have illus- 
trated the various exercises of which 
the human body is capable. Therefore 
we will only refer to his physique as a 
foundation for his active and original 
mind. 

He has a potentially large and pow- 
erfully built brain, a Motive-Mental 
Temperament, and he has very few, if 
any, sleeping brain cells. So notice- 
able is this fact that he forms a strik- 
ing comparison with many men who 
have large brains, and yet do not use 
them. 

From his profile our readers will see 
that his brow is particularly well pro- 
nounced. He uses his Perceptive Fac- 
ulties largely in gathering data and in 
making observations of natural ob- 
jects. His memory of forms and out- 
lines is immensely developed ; hence he 
should be able to carry in his mind’s 
eye what he has once seen, and de- 
scribe it graphically whenever the oc- 
casion calls for such knowledge. 

His ability to organize work is one 
of his strong points of character; in 
fact, he will prefer to start things, and 
set them moving, rather than to bend 
his whole mind to detail work concern- 
ing one object. 

With his immense lateral brain he 
is inclined to take up work on an ex- 
tensive scale, in an extravagant way, 
for he hates to do things that are not 
comprehensive, and that do not in- 
volve an understanding of the whole 
subject. He is inclined to ransack the 
whole world for items and facts that 
bear upon his particular line of work. 

His Sublimity, Language and Com- 
parison are all strikingly developed, 
and these faculties fire his imagina- 
tion and incline him to be extravagant 
in the expression of his ideas. He 
cannot say things in simple language, 
but what his mind’s eye sees, that he 
thinks he must reproduce on paper. 
He uses the superlative degree in call- 
ing attention to any phase of his work, 
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and with his large Destructiveness and 
Combativeness he defends his posi- 
tion with a tongue of fire and the 
strength of a Hercules. It is this 
combination of faculties, namely, De- 
structiveness, Combativeness, Sub- 
limity and Comparison, that makes 
him consider no task too great for 
him to undertake, and he counts no 
trouble too stupendous if it will mili- 
tate toward the object he is after. 

That his organization is remarka- 
bly magnetic, inspirational and intui- 
tional, is to be seen by his large Caus- 
ality, his aggressive faculties, and his 
active Benevolence, which all tend to 
act along practical lines. 

His Benevolence is not the kind that 
will give to the beggar in the street, 
but he will slash into any custom that, 
to his mind, is lacking in reason, phil- 
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osophy or scientific usefulness, for the 
benefit of the public or humanity. 

He is a remarkable man in his grasp 
of ideas, and original in his way of 
expressing them. He has not the mind 
of an imitator or copyist, but prefers 
to do things in his own style, and is 
liable to suffer for his opinions. He 
receives strong impressions, and 
strikes while the impression is hot, 
and before his ardor has cooled. 

The organ of Wit plays a very im- 
portant part in his literary work, and 
it combines with Combativeness in 
showing in a strong degree of sar- 
casm through pointed debate. 

He gets hold of a new idea and 
runs it in his fashion, through his 
originality of mind; hence he has 
made himself the extraordinary man 
he is. He cares little for what people 
say concerning him, and does not take 
time to consider, from a critical point 
of view, the full force of his words, 
but aims at making an impression in 
a concrete way. His words are like 
cannon balls passing out from a six- 
teen-inch gun, as compared with a 
boy’s toy pistol used on the Fourth of 
July. In this way he draws attention 
to what he has to say, and people are 
entertained by his originality and 
force of character even if they do not 
fully agree with his extravagant state- 
ments. 

His brow is broad and full in the 
center, which helps him much in 
the argumental arrangement of his 
speeches. 


No one doubts the object and sin- 
cerity of his motives in striking at 
great evils, though many object to his 
methods of denouncing present modes 
of life, unhygienic living, and com- 
mon sense principles in training the 
human form. 

He should cultivate more Cautious- 
ness and Secretiveness, and restrain 
Combativeness and Destructiveness, 
for by doing so he would moderate his 
actions and language. 
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PilySIOGNOMICAL SIGNS. 


The features of his face indicate a 
fighting, courageous nose; cool, pene- 
trating eyes; thin, eloquent lips; a 
square, masterful chin, which always 
accompanies a character that strikes 
out from the shoulder to win great 
issues; and an ear which betokens 
longevity. 
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The short upper lip shows a man of 
many affairs and great versatility of 
mind ; too much versatility, in fact, for 
any one man to control the vast in- 
terests that have accumulated under 
his leadership. 

The photographs here presented are 
excellent likenesses, and readers can 
solve for themselves the wide influ- 
ence of such a personality. 


Science of Health, News and Notes. 


By E. P. Miter, M. D. 


How to Treat Acute Cobbs. 


An article in the Medical Journal, 
on Acute Colds, says that “there are 
five hundred ways to treat a cold. 
Some of the drug store cures offer to 
do the job in one day. The most com- 
mon remedies are quinine, aconite, 
calomel, whiskey, Dover powder and 
hot lemonade. Some of these reme- 


dies, at least, may be serviceable if ju- 


diciously applied. If one keeps up 
good elimination from every source, 
colds will seldom occur. This sug- 
gests something in the way of proper 
treatment. To “feed a cold” is ill- 
advised. In treating a cold, too, the 
vaso-motor system needs a_ good 
shaking up. Nothing does this better 
than the cold bath in some cases. If 
you have a patient who really cannot 
afford the luxury of a cold more than 
a day or so, here is the way to cure 
him. Keep him in a comfortable room 
where the temperature is unvarying. 
Better still if you can keep him in 
bed. 

But what is a cold? How is it 
caused? What is the remedy, and 
what is the treatment? A common 
cold is caused by exposure to cold and 
dampness that checks the action of the 
skin, so that it closes the pores, and 
the impurities that are in the blood are 
carried to other organs and produce 


more or less congestion. A cold bath 
is not for anybody but those with a 
vigorous circulation. It might do 
more harm than good in many cases. 

The worst cold can be cured by tak- 
ing a hot bath just before going to bed. 
Have water in the tub enough to cover 
the body, and the heat of the water 
about 100 degrees, and with a good 
coarse towel rub the body all over in 
this hot bath for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, put in a little more hot water if 
the water cools down. Sometimes a 
little cool water thrown over the body 
after the hot bath will be beneficial. 

What is wanted is a good blood cir- 
culation in the skin. Such a bath taken 
just before going to bed will often 
break up a cold. We find that the 
Turkish, Electric Light and Electro- 
Thermal Baths all have heat connected 
with them, and with heat and massage 
you can break up a severe cold by one 
or two applications of this kind. 


MustTARD AS A REMEDY. 

Mustard as a remedy sometimes 
produces a very marked effect very 
soon after using it. It is put up now 
in small plasters; all you have to do 
is to dip it into water and apply it to 
the body. It is good, both as an in- 
ternal and external remedy. There is 
less harm from it as an external rem- 
edy than an internal remedy. When 
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applied externally it causes the blood 
to flow very freely to the part of the 
skin to where it is placed; that draws 
the blood from other organs. If it is 
left on until it blisters it will do harm 
to the skin. As a stimulant to the 
blood it can be used quite beneficially. 
A tablespoonful or two put into a 
warm bath will bring a stimulating ac- 
tion to the skin more than it can be 
done without it. 

A writer in the Medical Sum- 
mary says: “One of our very best 
antiseptics may be found in every 
home. That is hot water. Such 
homely things as turpentine, harts- 
horn, kerosene, sulphur, etc., may 
prove very serviceable, but hot water 
is one of the best of all remedies in 
that line. If a person’s stomach is 
out of order, it will be well to give him 
two or three tumblers of hot water an 
hour. It will greatly relieve his suf- 
fering by either the stomach throwing 
it off, or it will dilute the poisons and 
they will pass out through the natural 
channels. Hot water is probably the 
best of all the other household reme- 
dies.” 

SIMPLE REMEDY FOR CONSTIPATION. 

Constipation is one of the most com- 
mon and wide-spread maladies that 
the human family is troubled with. 
Almost every form of dyspepsia is 
associated with constipation of the 
bowels. There is fully one-third of 
the waste matter of the body that 
works off through the alimentary ca- 
nal, and these waste particles are re- 
tained for a time in the colon, or in 
the signoid flexure. Constipation 
means a partial suppression of the 
natural functions of the colon and rec- 
tum. 

The colon is that portion of the ali- 
mentary canal in which the waste and 
poisonous matters of the system are 
deposited and retained on the way 
out of the body. The signoid flexure 
is a sort of bag at the lower end of 
the colon, where these poisonous mat- 
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ters are retained until there is a desire 
to expel them from the body. 

There are many thousands of medi- 
cines that have been formulated for 
the removal of constipation, and there 
is hardly one of the whole number that 
does not, when used very often, have 
an injurious effect upon the condition 
of that part of the alimentary canal. 
Nearly all of the drugs that are used 
to prevent constipation contain poi- 
sons. 

One of the simplest means to relieve 
constipation is to inject warm water, 
and even this remedy may be used in 
a way to do harm. If a large quantity 
of water is thrown into that part of 
the body by a syringe, when the body 
is in an upright position, it may lead 
to a dilation of the colon and rectum; 
that is, the muscular fibres being dis- 
tended by the weight of the water, 
may interfere with their contractive 
power. Where people use large quan- 
tities of water frequently, they will in 
time cause a dilation there, that will 
be a great annoyance to the patient. 

A teaspoonful, or two, of sweet oil, 
thrown up the rectum at night is one 
of the best injections to relieve con- 
stipation that has yet been discovered, 
and one that will do the least harm. 
There are many cases of constipation 
in which there are partial spasms of 
the colon, and in such cases the oil 
injections work better than any reme- 
dy that has yet been discovered. In 
some cases, it may require a_half- 
teaspoonful of sweet oil to cause a 
discharge of the feces. 

Olive oil is one of the best oils to 
use for constipation, although any 
vegetable oil might answer the pur- 
pose. Constipation is often accom- 
panied by a torpid condition of the 
liver. One function of the liver is to 
filter from the blood the poisonous 
matters that should be excreted from 
the body, in the form of bile that is 
carried into the gall bladder and then 
exuded from that into the duodenum, 
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or the second stomach, as it is called, 
which passes on through the whole 
length of the alimentary canal, and 
has a tendency to stimulate the peris- 
taltic action of that canal. It thus gets 
rid of the bile excretion that should be 
thrown out by that organ. 

Patients who are troubled with a 
torpid liver are almost always troubled 
with constipation, and if they would 
eat foods such as they should, using 
quite a quantity of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, thoroughly masticated and di- 
gested, it would purify the blood and 
remove impurities of all kinds. 


ARSENIC. 


Arsenic, as almost everybody knows, 
is a deadly poison. Why should it be 
used as a drug, except on the suppo- 
sition that this poison would kill dis- 
ease germs? It is possible that a small 
quantity of it might have that effect, 
but to take much of it might kill the 
patient. 

An article on the subject of arsenic 
as a remedy appears in the Medical 
Summary of November, which says: 
“Tough, old eczemas clear up under 
a course of arsenic and iodide of 
potassium. The writer has observed 
that a course of arsenic apparently ag- 
gravates skin diseases the first week 
or so, but salutary results soon fol- 
low. Fowler’s solution of arsenic may 
be given in eight or ten drop doses 
thrice daily to adults and children, and 
they soon gain tolerance to it. But it 
should be given on a full stomach, and 
well diluted.” We should say, the 
fuller the stomach and the more di- 
luted it is, the better for the patient. 
The writer of the above mentioned 
article says: “This obviates in a good 
measure the gastrointestinal irritation 
so often produced by it.” 

Well, if Fowler’s solution very 
often produces irritation of the intes- 
tinal canal, the stomach and any of 
the organs, the question is, is it a safe 
remedy to be used? 
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If people study the causes of dis- 
ease, and why they occur, they want 
to know how to treat them. To give 
a dose of poison with a view of curing 
a person when you do not know the 
cause of the disease, is prescribing in 
the dark. You do not know what the 
result of the poison may be. There 
have been very few cases where poi- 
son has been given as a remedy for 
disease, that there have not been some 
doctors who have said that they have 
seen injurious results from adminis- 
tering those poisons. 

The less arsenic people take, and 
the more baths and attention to diet 
they give, the better for all concerned. 
People ought to eat pure foods, breathe 
pure air, use pure water, and keep 
the skin active, and if they will do this 
they can remove almost any form of 
disease by hygienic agents that do no 
harm, but benefit the patient. 


DISEASE EPIDEMICS. 


The New York Herald of Decem- 
ber 29th contains a short article in re- 
gard to an epidemic that is prevailing 
in Pittsburg, Pa. It says that “thou- 
sands of people are ill with typhoid, 
pneumonia, and grip to such an extent 
that there is a great scarcity of em- 
ployees for carrying on the industries. 
It prevails so extensively as to be al- 
most in every home.” 

Now what is the cause of typhoid, 
pneumonia, and the grip? What are 
the conditions that produce it? We 
will guarantee, if an investigation was 
made into the food that the people eat, 
that every one of these diseases could 
be traced to some kind of food they 
have eaten that contains the poisonous 
germ that is causing these diseases. 
Evil elements in the blood cause dis- 
ease. People who live simply on fruits, 
nuts, cereals and vegetables, and eat 
sparingly, if they do not violate other 
laws of their organism, will not be 
sick at all. The Creator has promised 
freedom from diseases to all the peo- 
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ple who keep His ‘statutes, His com- 
mandments and His laws. And it is 


our belief that if the people of Pitts- 
burg would live in obedience to God’s 
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laws, and keep His statutes and com- 
mandments, they would not have ty- 
phoid, pneumonia or the grip, or any 
disease of that kind. 


on the Characteristics 


of Abraham Lincoln. 
PRIZE ESSAY. 


By Epcar PARKER. 


Lincoln was great in many ways— 
great in strength and great in mind. 
The motive temperament, with his long 
limbs and muscular power, gave him 
remarkable leverage, and this tempera- 
ment gave tone and power to his mind. 
His temperament was pre-eminently 
motive mental, while the vital was not 
so prominent. 

His brain was large and well nour- 
ished by his body, which made his 
ideas clear and positive. His percep- 
tive faculties were very large and ac- 
tive, and furnished many items for 
digestion by his great reasoning power 
which gave him clearness of thought ; 
while his comparison enabled him to 
separate the greater from the lesser 
points in an argument, and gave him 
sagacity in exposing by wit, ridicule 
or reasoning, the weakness of an op- 
ponent’s statements. 


He had a wonderful memory of 
words and could speak offhand in a 
way to secure at once the attention of 
his hearers. 

His “human nature” was very 
strong and he very quickly perceived 
the motives or sincerity of those who 
addressed him. 

The moral group of faculties domi- 
nated his organization. Kindness or 


Benevolence was a prominent feature, 
while Conscientiousness was a ruling 
motive. To the sincere and honest, but 
wrong, he was forbearing and kindly, 


but to the tricky and insincere he was 
very severe. 

Spirituality was a lively feeling in 
his organization, as well as Venera- 
tion, and exerted great influence in his 
trying time. His anxiety to do the 
right thing as President was extreme 
and arose from his ruling love of jus- 
tice which dominated the moral group. 

Hope was not so strong as the other 
moral organs, though it was encour- 
aged by the light afforded by the rea- 
soning group. 

The sentiment of self-esteem was 
not large, and the value he put on 
himself came from his conscious intel- 
lectual power, while Approbativeness 
gave him the ambition to secure the 
good will of the people by doing the 
very best possible for the nation. 

He had-no conceit, he thought little 
about himself and was indifferent to 
criticism about his personality. 

He complied in some respects with 
the rules required to give dignity to 
his office in matters of dress, but was 
always glad to lay them off when he 
could. 

The Social group was very strong, 
in which he took after his mother. He 
highly enjoyed a company of friends 
and from his vast memory always had 
a story to suit the point. 

His popularity arose from his evi- 
dent sincerity, simplicity and honesty, 
so that he earned the title of “Honest 
Old Abe.” 
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The Evolution of Prison Jurisprudence. 


Address . Given by F. H. Mills, Supt. of Prison Supplies, 
At the American Institute of Phrenology. 


It would seem from so formidable 
a topic that the speaker should be able 
to present the subject scientifically, and 
give at the outset an outline of the 
causes of crime and the best methods 
of preventing it. Unfortunately, or 
fortunately perhaps, the speaker has 
had to do with the practical side of 
the crime question for many years, and 
has therefore no real knowledge of 
just what is the great cause of crime, 
except that it is an abnormal develop- 
ment of an Adam-born-sinning, inhe- 
rent in all human beings. The portion 
of the community who are not able to 
so control this propensity that they can 
keep within the pale of the law, be- 
come criminals, so called. Some of 
them are so classed because only once 
in a lifetime, under some sudden and 
great temptation they fall, or in a 
burst of passion, they commit some 
assault, or even murder, and others are 
criminals from their birth, and. every 
circumstance and environment in life 
develops the evil in them. The great 
grist of the criminal courts is grind- 
ing them out every day and the con- 
stant stream of criminals, accidental 
and confirmed, is flowing into the 
prisons. Who knows or cares about it 
unless some one of this army be re- 
lated to us? When this occurs, we are 
suddenly brought face to face with a 
subject that has never before been of 
interest to us. Just at this time the 
subject has probably been more acutely 
brought to the attention of our best 
families than ever before in the history 
of our country. With a strenuous 


President, directing his best efforts to 
place a large portion of our undesira- 
ble citizens in prison, and many Na- 
poleons of large finance waiting their 


turn at the wheel, it is indeed time for 
all of us to sit up and take notice. 

From an intimate knowledge of 
what the prisons now are, I congratu- 
late my fellow citizens whom I see on 
the way that they have chosen so pro- 
pitious a time in which to live and 
commit crime. The prison of to-day 
differs very widely from that of a 
century ago, or even twenty-five years 
ago. The great doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood of 
man has so permeated the hearts of all 
that the amelioration of the convict in 
prison has come along with the other 
and wider developments in the great 
uplifting of mankind. 

The earliest account we have of a 
prison under State control for the con- 
finement of persons convicted of 
crime is the State Prison, established 
in Massachusetts in the year 1805. 
The convicts sentenced to this prison 
were confined in solitary cells, and 
whenever employment was provided 
it was at some work that could be done 
in their cells. When the convict en- 
tered the prison he was blindfolded 
and led to his cell. He entered it alone 
without even a glimpse at his keeper. 
Once inside, there he remained, one, 
two, five, ten, twenty years, or even a 
lifetime. His meals were slid in to 
him through a wicker cage door, and 
he was sometimes allowed to work at 
something that he could do with his 
hands without instruction or super- 
vision. Thus, every vestige of human 
sympathy was taken from him. The 
State literally took over the criminal 
as hostage for outraged law and held 
him as we do a wild beast, with no 
thought of his improvement or re- 
habilitation. At the end of the time 
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prescribed by the Court, he was again 
turned back to society with the feel- 
ing of revenge fully developed and the 
satisfaction in the criminal mind that 
he had paid the penalty of his crime; 
therefore, he had no obligation to so- 
ciety. Such confinement took away 
every chance of betterment that the 
criminal may have had and gave abun- 
dant reason why, when he came from 
the prison, there was no place for him 
in a law abiding community. 

A departure from this system of sol- 
itary confinement came with the erec- 
tion of the Auburn Prison in this 
State in 1817, and about the same time 
there was built in the City of Philadel- 
phia, the Eastern Penitentiary, con- 
ducted on the solitary cell plan. 

By day they were employed at Au- 
burn in association in large prison 
workshops. To prevent mutual con- 
tamination, all conversation between 
them was strictly prohibited. The well 
meant purpose of each of these sys- 
tems was the same. Their authors and 
advocates agreed that crime is con- 
tagious and that the remedy is quar- 
antine. The result hoped for them 
was reformation, and the road to ref- 
ormation was believed to be by way 
of discipline. At Philadelphia, the 
prisoner was left to his own reflec- 
tions, interrupted by the occasional 
brief visits from voluntary prison visi- 
tors. At Auburn he was flogged for 
talking contrary to the rules. Odd 
impressions of the criminal were then 
generally current. Captain Elam 
Lynds, the warden in charge at Au- 
burn, held that no large prison could 
be governed without the aid of the 
lash. The directors of the Massachu- 
setts State Prison exhorted all its em- 
ployees to think of it as “a volcano 
filled with burning lava,” and laid 
down the rule that the discipline “must 
be as severe as the law of humanity 
would tolerate, in order to conquer the 
mind of the convict and reduce it to 
a state of humiliation.” In Connecti- 
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cut, prisoners slept at night with their 
feet fast to iron bars, and their bodies 
attached by chains around the neck to 
a great wooden beam. On the occa- 
sion of the first religious service held 
in the Walnut Street Jail, in Philadel- 
phia, the jailer, by way of precaution 
against riot, and to insure the personal 
safety of the officiating clergyman, 
had a cannon placed in the prison 
yard, and stationed a guard beside it, 
holding a lighted match. 


Between the partisans of these rival 
systems, a furious controversy broke 
out, the echoes of which may still be 
heard reverberating around the globe, 
for it has not yet completely died 
away. Both systems had their advo- 
cates. The protracted discussion 
which ensued had the merit of bring- 
ing to light the inherent defects and 
essential cruelties in both systems, but 
victory rested with the opponents of 
the Pennsylvania plan, which was tried 
by three or four States and abandoned. 
It nominally survives to this day at 
Philadelphia, but not in fact, since in 
the Eastern Penitentiary there are 
now 1,200 prisoners in 800 cells. In 
fact, there are two men in most of 
the cells and in many of the cells there 
are as many as four occupants. 


The development of the Auburn 
plan in this State is coincident with its 
development in this country, and prac- 
tically every step of progress in the 
separation and classification of crimi- 
nals in this country has had its incep- 
tion in this State. 


Through the efforts of a society 
having for its object “the reformation 
of juvenile delinquents,” there was es- 
tablished in New York City, in 1827, 
the first institution for the care and 
education of youthful offenders, and 
the House of Refuge at Randall’s 
Island, keeping well up with advanced 
methods, still continues the work along 


(Continued on page 97.) 
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_ He that would govern others first should be the master of himself— 
richly endued with depth of understanding, height of knowledge. — Mas- 


singer. 





Brain and Personality. 


It is remarkable that a man with 
such a standing as that possessed by 
Dr. William Hanna Thompson, of 
New York, who has recently published 
an excellent work on “Brain and Per- 
sonality,”,should allow his prejudice 
to stand in his way, concerning 
Phrenology, or that he should fail to 
read Dr. Gall’s large work on the 
brain, and his valuable atlas which ac- 
companied the work, when he at- 
tempts to dispose of Phrenology. 

In the light of fair dealing with a 
subject like the brain, such prejudice 
can only be explained as an oversight 
or neglect, when we find the writer 
ignoring Dr. Gall’s discoveries in 
speaking of the subject of Phrenology 
and the speech center. Had he read 


Dr. Gall’s work he would have dis- 
covered that he, Dr. Gall, first located 
the speech center in the third frontal 
convolution at its basal extremity. 

To quote from his book, the follow- 
ing words will explain that Gall should 
have the credit of this discovery, in- 
stead of Dr. Broca, the eminent sur- 
geon, as is stated by Dr. Thompson: 
“The cerebral region resting in the 
posterior half of the roof of the orbit, 
between XV (anterior border of the 
third frontal convolution), and 39 (at 
the posterior border thereof, abutting 
on the fissure of Sylvius), is the or- 
gan of the memory of words.” 

Dr. Thompson attributes the dis- 
covery of the organ to Broca, be- 
cause, he says, he supplied pathologi- 
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cal cases, and a number of post-mor- 
tem examinations. But had Dr. 
Thompson been equally anxious to 
credit the Father of Phrenology with 
the discovery of this important cere- 
bral center, he would have found a 
number of cases of aphasia, after in- 
jury or disease, in the Phrenological 
literature, as early as 1834, and even 
as early as 1824, while Broca’s theory 
concerning the faculty was not pub- 
lished until 1861. 

The inconsistency of the writer is 
also apparent on page 20, where he 
says: “But, as in the case of animal 
spirits, so Phrenology had to disappear 
before facts.” 

Instead of facts proving against 
Phrenology, it has been just the other 
way. Innumerable cases are on rec- 
ord which justify the statement that 
Phrenology has not disappeared, as 
the writer says; neither is it true that 
“it was shown that Gall and his follow- 
ers did not study a sufficient number 
of brains, because on the one hand 
their mathematical convolutions were 
found as largely developed in the 
brains of paupers, dying in hospitals, 
as in the few mathematicians whose 
brains Gall had investigated ; while the 
brains of some eminent men had no 
specially developed convolution where 
they ought to have had them.” 

It is logical to expect, and possible 
to find, that a pauper dying in a hos- 
pital may have had a mathematical 
brain as well developed as the brains 
of some eminent men who were not 
paupers, and were not to be found 
dying in hospitals. 

As a matter of fact, Dr. Gall did 
examine a vast number of brains to 
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support his theories, a fact which Dr. 
Thompson seems to have lost sight of, 
or been unaware of, or he would not 
have made the above statement. His 
argument falls to the ground when we 
find that all mathematicians have not 
succeeded in becoming eminent, popu- 
lar or successful during their life- 
time. 

On page 21, Dr. Thompson contin- 
ues, with equal irrevelancy: “On the 
other hand, while the inner table of 
the skull corresponds in a general way 
with the subjacent convolutions, it 
does not keep shape with any special 
convolutions whatever; while as re- 
spects the outer table of the skull there 
may be no correspondence at all.” 

Here again we could prove with 
many facts, and demonstrate with 
many skulls that the convolutions of 
the brain have made their distinct im- 
pression upon the inner table of the 
skulls in question, and bear a corre- 


spondence with the outer table of the 
skull. 


As a third point, Dr. Thompson, af- 
ter disposing of Phrenology in this 
flippant manner, goes on to prove the 
localization of the speech-center, but 
denies the possibility of there being 
more localization of functions in the 
brain, “as the tenets of Phrenology” 
would seem to allow. He has evident- 
ly not made a thorough study of Dr. 
Ferrier’s work on “The Functions of 
the Brain,” or the works of many 
other anatomists, which treat of the 
localization of the gustatory center in 
the second tempero-sphenoidal convo- 
lution, or the experiments of Dr. Voi- 
sin in connection with “the center of 
exaltation,” or the theory of Herbert 
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Spencer mentioned in volumes I and 
II, Zoist, in 1844-45, concerning “the 
center for the revivification of ideas,” 
in which he not only demonstrated his 
belief in Gall’s system, but showed 
himself an acute observer. He has 
evidently not read what Professor S. 
Exner and Dr. Ferrier have done in 
experimenting upon the brains of ani- 
mals on the posterior second frontal 
convolution, where Dr. Gall located 
Imitation, or the “center of Mimicry” ; 
nor has he mentioned the “center of 
fright,” which Sir Charles Bell speaks 
of in his “Anatomy of Expression,” 
and which center Professor Munk re- 
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ported to the Royal Society; nor has 
he mentioned Darwin’s work on “The 
Expression of the Emotions,” and 
what he says in relation to this “cen- 
ter of fright”; nor has he mentioned 
Dr. Voisin’s experiments on the “cen- 
ter for expression of cheerfulness,” or 
hope, which caused the movement of 
the elevator muscles and the muscles 
of the corners of the mouth and eyes, 
to give the muscular expression of joy. 
These things, and many more, are 
passed over, yet they should have been 


tioned by the writer before he tried 


to dispose of Phrenology or cerebral 
localization. 


The Evolution of Prison Jurisprudence. 


(Cont.ned from page 74.) "Ss 


this line started more than eighty years 
ago. 

In the year 1859 there was estab- 
lished at Auburn, a Hospital for In- 
sane Criminals, which marked the 
next step in the separation of the 
mental defectives from the other 
criminals. This hospital was enlarged 
and moved to Mattewan in 1892. A 
further division of the insane was 
made in 1899, when the Dannemora 
State Hospital was erected. The Mat- 
tewan Hospitals now receive persons 
declared by the courts insane before 
conviction for crime, and the hospital 
at Dannemora receives the insane 
criminals. 

Dr. Frederick Winns, in a paper en- 
titled “The New Criminology,” says 
the Reformatory Prison for adult pris- 
oners is the most distinctive American 
project in prison reform during the 
last century. The credit for the estab- 


lishment of the Reformatory prison in 
this State must be given to a small 
number of philanthropic Americans, 
led notably by Mr. Brockway. Many 
features of the marking system and 
some idea of parole had been em- 
bodied in the system of prisons at 
Norfolk Island under English rule 
years before, but the formulating of 
the reformatory principles into a prac- 
ticable system vitalized and made ap- 
plicable by the indeterminate sentence 
and enacted into a law establishing the 
New York State Reformatory at El- 
mira, marked the first great step to- 
ward the reformatory system now so 
universally established throughout this 
country. The system of trade instruc- 
tion and the scheme of scholastic and 
physical training now carried on in 
that institution gives the young man 
committed there for his first offense in 
crime an opportunity of education and 
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training quite equal to the best techni- 
cal and military schools in the world. 

The population of the prisons is 
' largely made up of men and women 
whose first breach is tainted with the 
germs of disease. Their whole lives 
up to the time they reach the prison 
are spent amid surroundings of viti- 
ated air and putridity and decay. The 
regular life and plain diet of the pris- 
ons changes the whole order of de- 
velopment of these subjects when they 
commence their new life. In many 
cases the dread germ of tuberculosis 
develops as soon as they arrive. It is 
a settled policy of the New York Pris- 
on Department to transfer all such 
cases to the new hospital at Clinton 
Prison, in the Adirondack Mountains. 
The patients are there domiciled in 
hospital wards instead of stuffy cells 
and given the benefit of the most ad- 
vanced system of treatment, in a cli- 
mate favorable to recovery, under the 
direction of an expert in tubercular 
treatment. 

I have given you, as quickly as pos- 
sible, the several stages of develop- 
ment, the separation and classification 
of the prisoners in our own prisons, 
and now by process of elimination I 
have finally reached the particular 
class of prisoners of which I desire to 
tell you something as to their status 
and treatment. I refer to the adult 
criminals in the State prisons. Situ- 
ated as we are, here at the gateway of 
the Republic, we admit more than a 
million new people each year. Austria, 
Russia and Italy each sent us more 
than 200,000 immigrants last year. Vi- 
tal statistics in this city gave us 120,- 
000 births in the same time, only one- 
quarter of which were of American 
parentage. It is from this great army, 
coming from lands of ignorance and 
superstition, wholly unacquainted with 
our language, laws, or our country, 
that we get our prison population. 
Coming as they do with no prepara- 
tion for living in a land of liberty, 
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what is more natural than that they 
should very soon run counter to our 
laws and find their way to prison. 
Surely, they do come, and their num- 
ber is constantly increasing—12,000 
of them in the prisons of this State. 
This is the problem that confronts the 
authorities in charge of the prisons: 
How shall we meet the demands of the 
present day public sentiment which 
calls for the training of the adult 
criminal? The young offender has 
ever been in the public mind. Train- 
ing and care for the young has been 
the cry that has thundered through 
the century and all praise to those no- 
ble men who have heard it; but of 
what inestimable value is the saving 
of the adult! 


The dominant thought in the minds 
of the officers in charge of prisons of 
this State has ever been to produce a 
financial income from the labor, but 
the adoption of a new constitution in 
1896 changed the system of labor and 
the vote of the people gave notice that 
they would not hire out the labor of 
the convicts, but directed that they be 
employed in the manufacture of arti- 
cles for the use of the State and its 
political division. 

The present Superintendent of State 
Prisons came into office at that time, 
and he has developed a marvelous sys- 
tem for the training and education of 
the adult criminals in this State. The 
whole population is classified into 
groups and grades based on the con- 
vict’s conduct in prison and previous 
criminal history. The first or “A” 
grade comprises those serving their 
first term and these are retained at 
Sing Sing Prison; the “B” grade is 
made up of those who have served a 
previous term in prison, and they are 
brought from all the other State Pris- 
ons, and serve their time at Auburn; 
the “C” and “D” grades are made up 
of the hardened criminals who have 
shown by repeated commitments that 
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they are likely to remain criminals for 


all time. The salubrious air of the 
Adirondacks is set apart for them, and 
they spend their time in Clinton Pris- 
on at Dannemora. 

A system of scholastic instruction 
has been established in the prisons un- 
der the direction of the State Com- 
mission of Education and the convicts 
are required to attend school, a por- 
tion of every day in the year, except 
Sunday. The eagerness with which 
the prisoners embraced this opportun- 
ity for instruction in the rudiments of 
an education has been most remarka- 
ble, and the fact that there are no illit- 
erate men in the State prisons of this 
State to-day is a most eloquent testi- 
monial to the potency of this means of 
reformation. The scheme of instruc- 
tion comprises the essential features 
of the common school course, with 
such changes as are necessary to ad- 
just it to the requirements of the class 
of pupils it seeks to benefit. The edu- 
cation and mental training of the 
school is meant to develop the convict’s 
mind to a point of reasoning where he 
will be enabled to determine right 
from wrong, and it seeks to instill in 
them an appreciation of the real ma- 
terial benefit to them of right living. 
With full appreciation of the neces- 
sity of practical application of the 
learning thus acquired, an industrial 
system is provided in which the con- 
victs are so placed that they receive 
trade instruction in work that fits them 
to take places as workmen when they 
are released. The workshops in the 
prisons are organized and carried on 
substantially the same as are the great 
workshops for free workmen. The 
catalogue of articles manufactured 
comprises more than 700 different arti- 
cles. There are in the New York 
State prisons twenty-six separate in- 
dustrial organizations; seventy-five 
different trades are carried on, and 
the convicts assigned to and working 
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at these trades are placed in exactly 
the same relation to labor and the way 
of acquiring a living by their own 
efforts as they must meet on their re- 
lease. 

For the manufacture of cloth, the 
prison is provided with a well-equipped 
and up-to-date mill; indeed, two sepa- 
rate mills, one for woolen cloth and 
blankets at Auburn Prison, and an- 
other for cotton cloth and yarns at 
Clinton Prison. The investment in 
raw material for this branch of manu- 
facture is confined to the purchase of 
wool and cotton. These raw products 
are scoured, picked, corded, spun into 
yarns, woven and finished. A tailor- 
ing department at Sing Sing cuts and 
makes up the cloth into suits. These 
suits comprise uniforms for the Sol- 
diers and Sailors’ Home at Bath, the 
officers and patients in the several 
State hospitals and the inmates of the 
charitable and eleemosynary institu- 
tions of the State. The cotton is made 
into yarn for underwear and cloths of 
all kinds. Twenty-five thousand pairs 
of woolen blankets were made last 
year. Shoes are made by modern 
methods, by improved machines. 
Printing is done with new appliances, 
a newspaper is printed, in which all 
the articles are contributed by the con- 
victs; street brooms, corn brooms, 
brushes, woodenware, tinware, mat- 
ting and ironware of all kinds are 
manufactured. 

SCHOOL FURNITURE. 

Forty thousand desks were fur- 
nished to New York City alone last 
year, which have been uniformly satis- 
factory to the purchasers. Furnace 
grates and sewer castings in great va- 
riety have been made, and the manu- 
facture of iron products is particu- 
larly well adapted to trade instruction. 
The variety of work in this class of 
product is sufficient to enable the pris- 
ons to give practical instruction in no 
less than six different trades, all of 
which are carried on outside of pris- 
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ons, and each one of which affords the 
convicts excellent opportunities for en- 
gagement to an outside manufacturer 
immediately upon his release. The 
manufacture of staple lines of furni- 
ture includes chairs, bureaus, tables, 
office desks, wardrobes, settees and 
every kind of furniture required for 
public buildings and parks of the cities 
and State. 

The progress of each convict in 
school, industry and conduct is care- 
fully noted and becomes, under the op- 
eration of the indeterminate sentence 
plan, a factor in the fixing by the 
Board of Parole the time of his re- 
lease. A further inducement to en- 
deavor in all these lines of progress is 
made to the convict by reward of hon- 
or bars and privileges of creature com- 
forts in the prisons. 

The elimination of every extraneous 
influence from the administration of 
prisons and the introduction of these 
two beneficent means of moral train- 
ing—i.e., education and _ industrial 
training—has brought in its develop- 
ment an almost complete change in 
the routine and regime within the pris- 
ons. A gray, well fitting uniform has 
been substituted for the old stripes, 
military for lock step, shears for con- 
vict’s hair in place of the old clippers 
which made the convict resemble an 
ape, where he now may feel no loss 
of self respect. Crockery has replaced 
the old tin cups and pans; the under- 
wear is now numbered and kept sepa- 
rate, so that each convict has his own. 
An oculist and a dentist look after 
the eyes and teeth of the men. 

An electric light in each cell has re- 
placed the old tallow candle. The pad- 
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dle, the rack, the ducking stool, the 
handcuffs, and all unusual and de- 
grading means of punishment have 
been abolished. Infraction of rules 
consigns the convict to a solitary ceil, 
there to remain until he reaches a nor- 
mal mind and signifies a willingness to 
conform to the discipline. 

My own opinion may not be of any 
more value than that of any other citi- 
zen, but I feel constrained to give it. 
I believe we have laws enough and the 
whole direction of public sentiment 
should be to the support of the officers 
in charge of the machinery for the 
suppression and punishment of crime. 
I believe in education for criminals, 
and in training them in trades, and am 
in full sympathy with all the means for 
their rehabilitation, which I have de- 
tailed, but I do not believe that all 
idea of punishment should be elim- 
inated. 

The legislature has not yet been suf- 
ficiently convinced of the necessity of 
larger appropriations. It is for this 
reason I am speaking to you now,—to 
show what has been done and what yet 
remains to be done. 

I thank you very much for your pa- 
tient hearing, and hope this little 
glimpse of the changed and improved 
conditions in prison administration 
may aid you in helping to educate that 
public sentiment so necessary in the 
building up of all good work for the 
benefit of the defective classes in 
society. 

A discussion followed, and when 
answering questions put to him Mr. 
Mills said he had used his intuitional 
knowledge for many years and seldom 
had been mistaken in his judgment. 
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What Phrenologists Are Doing. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHREN- 
OLOGY. 


THE 


THE FEBRUARY MEETING 


was held on Tuesday evening, Febru- 
ary 4th, when Mr. Allen S. Williams 
gave his special illustrated lecture on 
“Wild Animals and Their Habits.” 
There was a good attendance. Miss 
Fowler made some phrenological ex- 
aminations at the commencement of 
the meeting. A report of the lecture 
will appear next month. 


MARCH LECTURE. 


On Tuesday evening, March 34d, 
Mr. William F. King and Miss Jessie 
A. Fowler will give addresses. Phren- 
ological examinations at the close. 
FOR 


MORNING TALKS 


MARCH. 


WEDNESDAY 


Topics, 4th, 11th, 18th, 25th: Char- 
acter, How Influenced by Food, 4th, 
Raw Diet; 11th, Vegetarian Diet; 
18th, Mixed Diet; 25th, Fruit and 
Nut Diet. 


MORNING TALKS FOR APRIL. 
Ist, 2d, 15th, 22d, 29th. 
Topics: Character in Handwriting. 
Ist, Round; 8th, Pointed; 15th, Or- 
nate; 22d, Irregular; 29th, Bold. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


Mr. Elliott gives examinations daily 
at No. 4 Imperial Buildings, and week- 
ly classes are held for instruction in 
Phrenology. The Alumni of the In- 
stitute hold monthly meetings, when 
discussions are arranged for the mu- 
tual benefit of all present. 


THE BRITISH PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
(inc.) 

Mr. H. C. Donovan (author of “The 
Brain Book and How to Read It”) 
lectured on “The Perceptive Facul- 
ties” at the monthly public meeting of 
this society in December, in London, 
England. 


Mr. James Webb (president) occu- 
pied the chair. He said Mr. Donovan 
knew his subject (Phrenology) well, 
having studied it from boyhood, and 
during a long life had looked upon it 
as one of the most important branches 
of natural science. No one was bet- 
ter able to speak on the Perceptive 
Faculties. 

Mr. Donovan, in the course of a 
very able and instructive address, 
spoke of the location, function and cul- 
tivation of each faculty of the percep- 
tive group, and also referred briefly 
to the reflectives. Applying the teach- 
ings of Phrenology to the practical 
work of Education, he advocated a re- 
form in scholastic methods, particular- 
ly in the case of girls. At the pres- 
ent time in the highest grade educa- 
tional institutions for young ladies in 
England, namely, the University Col- 
leges, it was thought sufficient to de- 
vote about one hour a day only to the 
systematic training of the perceptive 
faculties, and the rest of the time 
(seven or eight hours of study) was 
given to the translation of Latin and 
Greek and such like subjects—in short, 
they were learning things, only to for- 
get them again on leaving college. 

Mr. George Hart-Cox read the 
heads of two young gentlemen in a 
way that was approved by the subjects 
themselves and their friends who were 
present. 

At the monthly public meeting on 
January 14, Mr. J. B. Eland read a 
paper on “Environment.” Mr. H. C. 
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Donovan occupied the chair. In the 
course of the paper Mr. Eland dwelt 
upon the effect of persons’ surround- 
ings upon their characters under the 
three phases of Environment—Domes- 
tic, Social, and Supernatural—from 
the Phrenological point of view. 

Mr. Eland replied to some points 
raised in the discussion, and the even- 
ing concluded by phrenological read- 
ings of the heads of a young man and 
a lady, the former by Mr. Nayler and 
the latter by Mr. Eland,—in each case 
with admitted accuracy. A _ social 
meeting was held on January 28.— 
Reported by Wm. Cox. 

FIELD NOTES. 

L. E. Slocum is making a phreno- 
logical tour of southeastern South Da- 
kota. He makes a house to house 
canvas, giving examinations. He re- 
ports that he has made over three 
hundred examinations in Mitchell, 
S. D. 

J. P. Wild attended the Irish Fair 
recently held in New York City, and 
was very successful in giving Phreno- 
logical examinations. 

George Cozens is making a phreno- 
logical tour ef Grand Forks, North 
Dakota; Crookston, Minn.; and other 
adjoining towns. He writes that there 
is considerable interest in Phrenology 
in these Western towns. 

H. W. Richardson, LL.D., is en- 
gaged in Phrenological work in Sar- 
nia, Canada. 

Miss Adena C. E. Minott still con- 
ducts her class in connection with her 
Phrenological work, at her office in 
Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

D. M. King is continuing his Phre- 
nological work in Mantua, Ohio, 
where he has met with much success. 

Dr. J. M. Fitzgerald, of Chicago, is 
constantly giving lectures before va- 
rious Clubs and Societies in that city, 
and is succeeding in interesting the 
people of that city in the science of 
Phrenology. We wish him every suc- 
cess. 
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Owen H. Williams has been in 
Washington, D. C., for several weeks. 

H. W. Smith is giving lectures and 
examinations at Mortonville, Kan. 

C. W. Tyndall is doing phrenologi- 
cal work in Hastings, Neb. 

Joe Michel, graauate of A. I. P., is 
located in Spokane, Wash. 

Geo. Markley, assistant editor of 
- Phrenological Era, is in Pittsburg, 

a. 

Henry Hughes (Class of 1870) 
writes us from Santa Rosa, Calif. 

Geo. W. Savory (Class ’06) has re- 
turned to Claremont, Calif. 

W. J. Logan (Class ’06) called in 
the office and attended the lecture on 
February 4, 1908. 

W. D. Lamb (Class of 1889) is at 
Plumas, Man., Canada, where he pub- 
lishes a weekly paper. 

M. Tope is at Bowerston, Ohio, 
from which place he publishes his 
monthly magazine, The Era. 

Otto Hatry is at Pittsburg, Pa. 

Miss Fowler makes daily examina- 
tions at the American Institute of 
Phrenology, New York City, and gives 
instructions in Phrenology. 

W. E. Youngquist writes us that on 
his return home from London in De- 
cember he lectured in ten cities and 
towns, giving seventeen lectures in all 
in Denmark and Sweden. 

During the month word has come 
to us of the death of Herr Cohen, the 
well-known Phrenologist of Black- 
pool. For many years he has given 
his entire time to lecturing on Phren- 
ology and kindred subjects. He has 
visited the United States on two oc- 
casions, and has been successful as a 
lecturer in this country. 

If the ranks are thinning, let others 
feel it their duty to rise up in the 
places of those who have been parted 
from us. 

We received a call during the 
month from Mr. Van Houten, who 
during the past year has been lectur- 
ing in Maine 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO, was incorpora- 
ted under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, 
for the prosecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of 


Fowler & Wells. , 


The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of 


the business, or in its general management. 


payable to the order of 


All remittances should be made 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 
The “Delineator,” New York City. 


—This magazine contains much that is 
useful as well as interesting to its 
readers. The following paragraphs 
are extracts from its pages: 
“ANOTHER AMERICAN COUNTESS.” 
“There is never a notable interna- 
tional marriage that people do not try 
to drag in some element of romance. 
This, unhappily, is not always present, 
but in the case of Gladys Vanderbilt 
and the young Hungarian nobleman, 
Count Lazzeo Szechenyi, there is 


every reason to believe that title and 
wealth were not the principal attrac- 
tions. 

“While the count is all that could be 





= =a? 
desired in the way of lineage, he is 
by no means a ‘catch.’ There are 
scores of men higher placed in the 
world who would have been only too 
happy had the great American heiress 
smiled on them. On the other hand, 
Count Lazzeo comes of a family as 
ancient as any in Europe, and he has 
large landed estates in Hungary. The 
nobility of that part of Europe have 
lived proud and exclusive in their 
mountain castles for a thousand years. 

“Miss Vanderbilt is not, strictly 
speaking, a pretty young woman, but 
she has both character and heart. The 
rumor is—and there is no reason for 
doubting its truth—that she fell in 
love with the charming young Hunga- 
rian in the romantic, good, old-fash- 
ioned way, and that he in turn found 
her vivacity and brightness more 
agreeable than the long line of ances- 
tors possessed by the other girls he 
knew. So the match was made, and 
thev expect to be happy ever after.” 

“THe MAN WITH THE ROOMY 

HEart.” 

“Mr. James F. Ball, of Montgomery 
City, Missouri, enjoys the distinction 
of having adopted a whole family of 
nine children, the oldest ten years old, 
the youngest twins of four weeks. 
Ball, who is an ex-probate judge, was 
visiting their home in California when 
their mother died and it became obvi- 
ous at once that the father was not 
able to keep the home together now 
that the wife had gone. Ball’s decis- 
ion was immediate. 











““T’ll take ’em,’ he said, ‘give ’em 
to me. I'll take ’em. My wife and 
I'll round ’em up nice and cozy.’ 

“With this simple statement he as- 
sumed his nine-fold duty. 

“The problem of railroad fares back 
to Missouri next confronted him, but 
Ball is a man of resource and he at 
once telegraphed the president of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad that he had 
to have transportation for himself and 
tne nine back to Missouri. And sure 
enough, after some verification of 
facts, Mr. Ball and the nine received 
free passes back home. 

“They will live in Montgomery City, 
where Mr. Ball is a practising lawyer. 
Seven out of the nine children are still 
alive and living with him.” 


The “Phrenological Era,” Bowers- 
ton, O.—The January issue contains 
several instructive articles. Under the 
department of Child Culture some use- 
ful hints are given on “Family Gov- 
ernment.” An interesting matrimo- 
nial article on “Marriage Ethics,” is 
promised for next month. 


“Eternal Progress,” Cincinnati, O. 
—A magazine “for men and women 
who wish to become much and achieve 
much,” One interesting article is on 
“Finding Your Work.” It says: “No 
matter what we may hope to attain 
later on, we must begin by doing what 
we can do now. The unfailing path 
to progress and advancement is to do 
what you are at present fitted for, and 
to do that so thoroughly that it be- 
comes a means of growth. It is a 
well known fact that work well done 
always increases our capacity. 

“It is our privilege to accomplish 
as much as possible, and to receive 
from life as much as life can give; 
therefore we should not permit our- 
selves to be misplaced. And if we al- 
ready are misplaced, we can work 
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ourselves into the proper place by con- 
verting: present conditions into step- 
ping stones, and by turning all our 
attention upon the place we wish to 
reach.” 


“Farm and Home,” Springfield, 
Mass., and Chicago, Ill.—Much of the 
February number is devoted to Poul- 
try Culture. It is a magazine that con- 
tains much valuable information for 
farmers, and those interested in live 
stock. 


“American Review of Reviews,” 
New York City.—The February issue, 
as usual, contains notes and com- 
ments on matters: of interest in all 
parts of the world, with portraits, car- 
toons, and other illustrations. 


The “Metaphysical Magazine,’ New 
York.—Has an article on “Metaphys- 
ics of the Family,” by Charles Edward 
Cumming, which treats of ideal home 
life and family relationships; and an- 
other on “The Consciousness of 
Brotherhood. A Key to Occultism,” 
by William L. Garver. 


The “Beacon Light,” Columbus, O. 
A magazine devoted to “the childless 
home and the homeless child.” It con- 
tains news and notes of what is being 
done by the Children’s Home Society, 
of Ohio, in caring for friendless chil- 
dren and securing suitable homes for 
them in private families. It says: 
“Fifty to five hundred children, placed 
out in as many good families, each 
with a papa and mamma to look after 
and chaperone them, have a hundred 
per cent. better chance to win out in 
the battle of life than the same num- 
ber can possibly have brought up in 
any institution, however well financed, 
equipped and officered, whether by 
Church, State or Benevolent Order.” 
It is an illustrated magazine, and is 
published quarterly. 
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“Systematic Memory; or, How to 
Make a Bad Memory Good, and a 
Good Memory Better.” By T. Mac- 
laren. Enlarged and improved editicn. 
Price, 60 cents. 

“How to Improve the Memory.” 
By G. H. J. Dutton. — Illustrated. 
Price, 10 cents. 

“Vegetarianism the Radical Cure 
for Intemperance.” By Harriet P. 
Fowler. Price, by mail, 30 cents. 

“How to Strengthen the Memory; 
or, Natural and Scientific Methods of 
Never Forgetting.” By Dr. M. L. 
Holbrook. Price, $1. Success in life 
depends largely on never forgetting. 

Notes on Botany, Vigor, and De- 
velopment; or, How to Acquire 
Plumpness of Form, Strength of 
Limb, and Beauty of Complexion, with 
Rules for Diet and Bathing, and a 
Series of Improved Physical Exer- 
cises. By William Milo, of London. 
23 illustrations. Price, 10 cents. 

“A Lucky Waif.” <A _ story for 
mothers of home and school-life. By 


Ellen E. Kenyon. 299 pages. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 
“Physiognomy Made Easy,” by 


Anna I. Oppenheim, is fully illustrated 
by original drawings, which give the 
student ample facilities for studying 
this science of physiognomy. Price, 50 
cents. 

“Marriage: Its Histories and Cere- 
monies.” By L. N. Fowler. With a 
Phrenological and Physiological ex- 
position of the functions for Happy 
Marriages. Twenty-second edition. 
12mo, 216 pages. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1. The first sixty-nine pages of, this 
work are devoted to the History of 
Marriage and to a description of the 
various methods and customs which 
different nations and tribes from the 
commencement of the world to the 
present time have adopted to gratify 
their sexual nature, with suggestions 


in relation to those qualities which 
should and those which .should not 
exist in husband and wife, etc. 

The Natural Cure. Consumption, 
Constipation, Bright’s Disease, Neu- 
ralgia, Rheumatism, “Colds” (Fe- 
vers), etc. How Sickness Originates 
and How to Prevent It. A Health 
Manual for the People. By C. E. 
Page, M.D. 294 pages. Price, cloth. 
$1.00. 

“Memory and Intellectual Improve- 
ment.” Applied to self-education and 
juvenile instruction. American edi- 
tion; illustrated. By Professor O. S. 
Fowler. Price, $1. Fowler’s Memory 
goes to the root of the subject, and no 
late work approaches it in value. 

“The Biography of Dio Lewis, 
A.M., M.D.” By Mary F. Eastman. 
12mo. Price, cloth, $1.50. This work 
prepared at the desire of and with the 
co-operation of Mrs. Dio Lewis. 

“The Handbook for Home Improve- 
ment.” Comprising how to write, how 
to talk, how to behave, and how to do 
business. Complete in one volume; 
600 pages. Price, $2. 

“The Hygienic Treatment of Con- 
sumption,” by D. M. L. Holbrook,-M. 
D. Cloth, price by mail, $1. “We 
have not for years had the privilege of 
reading a book more thoroughly help- 
ful, truthful, scientific, and yet clearer 
and simpler in language, than this lat- 
est work of this author. The direc- 
tions which he gives are easily fol- 
lowed; his analysis of causes leading 
to pulmonary troubles is intelligible to 
every layman; the incidents that illus- 
trate his points and dissensions are in- 
teresting and valuable. In short, it is 
a book which not only every physician, 
but every head of a family should pos- 
sess.”"—Public Opinion. 

“How to Grow Handsome.” By D. 
H. Jacques; $1. We hold that it is 
every woman's duty to be as beautiful 
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as possible. Nature intends that she 
should be the fair sex. One of wom- 
an’s aims in life should be to culti- 
vate the beauty, be it little or much, 
that nature has endowed her with. In 
doing this she increases her power for 
good in the world. Emerson says: “A 
beautiful woman is a practical poet, 
teaching her savage mate, planting 
tenderness, hope, and eloquence in all 
whom she approaches.” Read “How 
to Grow Handsome.” 

The next session of the American 
Institute of Phrenology commences 
the first Wednesday in September. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Secretary, care of Fowler & Wells Co., 
24 East 22d Street, New York. 


Phrenological Era says: “A copy of 
the book, ‘The Mental Groups,’ is 
on our table. It makes seven groups 
of the forty-two faculties, and ex- 
plains each group and faculty in a 
familiar manner, so that an amateur 
can learn much from it. 46 pages, 
paper, 25 cents. Author, N. S. Edens. 
Fowler & Wells Co., publishers.” 


“New Physiognomy; or, Signs of 
Character,” as manifested in Tempera- 
ment and External Forms, and espe- 
cially in the Human Face Divine. By 
Samuel R. Wells. A comprehensive, 
thorough, and practical work, in which 
all that is known on the subject is sys- 
tematized, explained, illustrated, and 
applied. Physiognomy is shown to be 
no mere fanciful speculation, but a 
consistent and well-considered system 
of character-reading, based on the es- 
tablished truths of Physiology and 
Phrenology, and confirmed by Eth- 
nology, as well as by the peculiarities 
of individuals. It is no abstraction, 
but something to be made useful; 
something to be practiced by every- 
body and in all places, and made an 
efficient help in that noblest of all 
studies—Man. It is readily under- 
stood and as readily applied. Price, 
$3.00. 
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“Water Cure in Chronic Diseases.” 
By James Manby Gully, M.D. New 
edition, I2mo; extra cloth; price, 
$1.50. Mrs. S. E. D. Thompson, Lee, 
N. H., says: “I cannot well express 
my gratitude for the benefit I have re- 
ceived from the book and its author’s 
personal counsel. Condemned to die, 
I am now well. It is truly wonderful 
how the power of resting is increased 
under the influence of the regimen 
prescribed. I have distributed many 
copies of this book, and have known 
of a life-long asthmatic cured, billious- 
ness removed, perennial hay-fever 
banished for good, and other wonder- 
ful changes wrought, by means of the 
regimen formulated in ‘Natural Cure.’ 


“Digestion and Dyspepsia.” A com- 
plete explanation of the physiology of 
the digestive processes, with the symp- 
toms and treatment of Dyspepsia and 
other disorders of the digestive or- 
gans. Illustrated. By R. T. Trall, 
M.D. Bound in muslin; price, $1. By 
far the best work on the subject ever 
published. With fifty illustrations, 
showing with all possible fullness 
every process of digestion, and giving 
all the causes, and directions for treat- 
ment of dyspepsia, a disorder which, 
in its various forms, is the cause of 
nearly all the diseases from which the 
human race is suffering. 


“How to Feed the Baby to Make It 
Healthy and Happy: With Health 
Hints.” By C. E. Page, M.D. Sixth 
edition revised. 168 pages. Price, 
cloth, 75 cents. 


“Accidents and Emergencies; a 
Guide Containing Directions for the 
Treatment in Bleeding, Cuts, Sprains, 
Ruptures, Dislocations, Burns and 
Scalds, Bites of Mad Dogs, Choking, 
Poison, Fits, Sunstrokes, Drowning, 
ste.” By Alfred Smee, with Notes and 
Additions by R. T. Trall, M.D., 32 
illustrations. New and revised edi- 
tion. Price, paper, 25 cents. © 




















